IMPRESARIO

A few days later I was having tea in the garden of the Continen-
tal Hotel when an attache of the hotel brought over a Frenchman
in a headwaiter's shiny dinner jacket.

"M. Hurok? You owe 26,000 francs to the Cafe. . . ."

"Impossible!" said I, whereupon he produced a restaurant
check. Scrawled across the back of it in Isadora's handwriting
was:

"American impresario S. Hurok, Continental Hotel."

Charged on the bill was a 2,000 franc tip!

The headwaiter was reasonable. We settled for half the amount.
But when Isadora called, I was at first too angry to see her.

Then I thought, how absurd to be angry! Isadora was a great
woman, a great human being. If I had lost 25,000 francs in busi-
ness I would not have given it a second thought. More than once
I had spent that sum on a party at the Claridge for people who
meant nothing to me, who came and went in my life, leaving noth-
ing of value. I wished I had more, much more than 25,000 francs
to give Isadora, enough to subsidize her school so that she could
teach American children to make a better world,

I went to see her. We rode out to the Bois de Boulogne, to
Armenonville, and sat on the terrace.

"Forgive me," she begged. "You were always so kind in America.
If I had had the money, you know I would not have asked you
for it"

We talked of the children again. "There is one thing you must
promise me. I want nothing for myself. I don't know how long I
shall live, and I don't care. Once I finish my book I don't care
what becomes of rne.

"I want America to see my work. Promise me only one thing:
you will take the children to America."

The children. Always the children. Was she thinking of her
own two children, tragically and needlessly killed twelve years
before? It was as though she had a premonition of her own death,
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